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Make  the  most  of  yourself  for  that  is  all  there  is  of  you.  —  Emerson 


The  Coming  TM^eant 

By  Vesper  L.  George 


INASMUCH  as ^ the  school  proposes 
to  give  a  Pageant  in  June  to  cele¬ 
brate  the  50th  Anniversary  of  the 
founding  of  the  school,  it  would  seem 
appropriate,  at  this  time,  to  say  a  few 
words  to  the  students  apropos  pageants 
in  general.  The  function  of  a  pageant  is 
to  represent  a  historical  event,  or  stir 
an  emotion,  or  both.  This  is  accom¬ 
plished  by  means  of  form,  color,  panto¬ 
mime,  music,  and  the  spoken  word.  Per¬ 
haps  the  principal  difference  between  a 
play  and  a  pageant  is  that  in  the  latter 
we  depend  morg  upon  the  vision  and  the 
pantomime  and  dess  upon  the  voice.  The 
main  idea,  however,  is  to  get  the  story 
across  and  any  way  is  justifiable  so  it  is 
successful.  Our  problem  is  to  present 
the  thought  in  the  clearest  and  most 
beautiful  manner  possible,  and  our  knowl¬ 
edge  of  form  and  color  should  result  in 
something  of  unusual  richness  and  beauty. 

From  time  immemorial  men  have  used 
this  form  of  activity  to  perpetuate  their 
religious  emotions  and  their  tribal  cus¬ 
toms.  The  ceremonials  of  savage  and 
half  civilized  people  still  survive.  The 
pageant  is  not,  however,  confined  to  sav¬ 
age  peoples ;  it  is  no  less  common  in  the 
higher  civilizations,  although  of  a  some¬ 
what  different  character.  The  religious 
festivals  of  Spain,  for  instance,  are  cele¬ 
brated  with  a  marvelous  display  of  rich 
regalia,  banners,  chariots  of  silver,  rich¬ 
ly  caparisoned  horses,  and  a  multitude  of 
people.  Priests  in  priceless  robes  and  re¬ 
ligious  relics  wrought  in  gold  and  silver 
and  set  with  precious  stones  add  to  the 


sumptuousness  of  the  pageant  and  all  with 
a  solemnity  befitting  the  occasion. 

Every  country  in  the  world  has  its  spe¬ 
cial  festivals,  celebrated  by  a  pageant  of 
some  sort.  Probably  we,  in  the  United 
States,  are  less  given  to  expressing  our 
emotions  in  this  manner  than  any  other 
people.  We  do  not  sufficiently  realize 
the  enormous  power  of  a  spectacle  of 
this  sort  to  move  the  hearts  of  the  mul¬ 
titude.  The  coming  pageant  will  give  a 
wonderful  opportunity  to  the  whole 
school.  We  will  be  able  to  experiment 
in  color  and  costume,  in  pantomime  and 
music,  and  each  and  every  one  can  have 
a  share  in  making  it  an  unqualified  suc¬ 
cess. 

We  will  no  longer  need  to  content  our¬ 
selves  with  sketches  and  theories ;  we  will 
be  privileged  to  see  our  dreams  realized, 
to  conjure  up  in  flesh  and  blood  the 
heroes  of  our  imagination  and  to  see 
them  do  and  say  the  things  we  hoped. 

As  you  all  know  by  now,  Mr.  Porter 
has  written  a  very  beautiful  Pageant  of 
Art  for  the  coming  anniversary.  Our 
duty  will  be  to  make  it  a  success,  to  take 
the  part  assigned  to  us,  no  matter  how 
humble,  and  do  our  best  to  make  that  part 
a  perfect  thing.  The  desire  of  each  and 
every  one  should  be  to  see  if  he  can  ex¬ 
cel  in  industry  and  thoroughness  in  do¬ 
ing  his  part. 

So,  when  we  see  the  pageant  un  folding- 
scene  by  scene  and  realize  its  significance 
and  beauty,  we  may  each  feel  a  justifi¬ 
able  pride  in  knowing  that  we  helped  to 
make  it  a  glorious  success. 
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ART  NEWS 

May,  of  course,  brings  an  end  to  many 
gallery  exhibitions,  and  artists  depart  for 
summer  colonies  to  gather  new  inspira¬ 
tion  and  results.  Somehow  globe  trotting 
to  exhibitions  is  decidedly  to  be  listed 
as  a  winter  sport,  but,  nevertheless,  there 
are  a  few  showings  of  interest,  which 
should  command  your  presence  before  you 
pack  up  your  brushes,  like  every1  other 
artist,  and  ‘‘hit  the  trail.” 

Among  the  earliest  is  the  show  of  the 
Water  Color  Society,  at  the  Art  Club. 
This  is  to  be  a  memorable  one, — for  it 
has  among  its  exhibitors  such  artists  as 
Frank  Benson,  and  Sears  Gallagher. 
There  are  types  and  moods  and  colors 
synonymous  with  the  medium  and  you’ll 
enjoy  them  heaps,  I  know.  At  the  Guild, 
Aldro  Hibbard  is  exhibiting,  and  as  usual 
his  work  will  draw  the  attention  of  all  of 
us.  Those  of  you  who  are  still  searching 
for  etchings  remember  that  Sears  Gal¬ 
lagher  has  a  show  here,  too,  beginning 
April  30th,  which  will  be  ever  so  worth¬ 
while.  At  Doll  and  Richards  there  are 
to  be  the  portraits  and  water  colors  by 
Rossina  E.  Sherwood,  which  promises  a 
varied  arrayr  in  color.  This  completes 
the  showings  here.  At  the  Museum  fol¬ 
lowing  the  New  England  artists  comes 
the  “Recent  Acquisitions” — which  will  be 
varied  indeed. 

That’s  about  all !  At  least,  though,  it’s 
enough  to  keep  us  busy  until  exams,  and 
perhaps  afterwards.  But  we  all  need  bits 
of  enthusiasm  NOW  to  store  up  and 
sprinkle  around  next  summer,  when  we 
are  dabbing  at  paint  with  a  frenzy  of 
passion !  We  can’t,  after  all,  expect  to 
take  one  dram  of  inspiration  out  of  our 
souls  and  hearts  unless  we  first  put  an 
ounce  there  to  call  upon !  After  all,  the 
art  game  is  like  the  old  “put  and  take” 
of  the  “toddle  top,”  but  we  admit  it  is 
enchanting!  Of  course  it  is;  it’s  Life! 

A.  D.  I. 
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In  the  Studio  of  cbNanna  cMathews  dBryant 


Artists  and  attics  are  words  so  com¬ 
monly  used  together  that  they  might  just 
as  well  be  hyphenated  !  There  is  only  one 
thing  which  a  certain  Beacon  Street  attic 
has  in  common  with  others  of  its  kind : — 
it  is  immediately  under  the  roof ! 
Everything  else  about  it  is  quite  the  re¬ 
verse  of  the  general  run  of  garrets,  as 
you  realize  that  it  must  be  upon  enter¬ 
ing  the  lower  hall.  You  may  mount  by 
stair  or  elevator, — in  either  case,  you 
catch  enlightening  glimpses  all  the  way 
up, — glimpses  of  a  conservatory  and  a 
white  cockatoo  on  the  first  floor,  of  a 
wall  niche  holding  a  colored,  burning 
brazier  on  the  second,  mirrors  and  roses 
on  the  third, — more  roses, — and  at  the 
fifth  floor  you  begin  to  have  a  strong 
suspicion  that  the  attic  is  no  attic  at  all, 
but  a  studio  in  every  sense  of  the  word. 
And  you  are  right !  The  most  ideal 
studio  one  can  imagine  is  that  of  Nanna 
Mathews  Bryant. 

No  exhibit  of  Boston  artists  is  com¬ 
plete  unless  Mrs.  Bryant  is  represented. 
As  proof  of  her  ability,  the  Museum  of 
Fine  Arts  has  accepted  pieces  of  her  work 
for  permanent  exhibition.  But  those  in 
her  own  studio,  ranging  from  the  just  be¬ 
gun  to  the  just  finished,  form  an  intimate 
exhibition  of  extreme  interest.  She 
paints  in  oils  and  models  portraits  in 
clay,  casting  them  in  plaster  or  bronze, 
but  she  is,  first  and  foremost,  a  sculptor 
of  fanciful  creations,  for  which  the  most 
beautiful  pieces  of  marble  and  soft  sand¬ 
stone  are  the  appropriate  mediums  of  her 
choice. 

As  you  enter  the  studio  you  feel  that 
you  have  been  transported  to  a  sculptured 
fairyland.  In  the  corner  a  pixie  face  leans 
out  in  strong  relief,  the  hair  merging 
gracefully  in  the  unfinished  roughness  of 
the  stone, — the  fine,  smooth  curve  of  the 
throat  superbly  set  off  by  the  chipped 
background.  Beside  it  the  nude  figure  of 
a  woman  seems  to  be  melting  out  of  a 
block  of  marble.  The  chipping  marks, 


made  by  the  chisel,  leave  little  shadows 
around  the  exquisitely  smooth  texture  of 
the  reliefs  which,  with  the  almost 
smoky  nature  of  the  stone,  render  these 
statues  very  nearly  ethereal  in  character. 

Suddenly  you  wish  to  detain  the  hand 
of  the  sculptor.  If  she  would  only  leave 
them  like  that — unfinished,  just  a  little 
longer.  To  you  they  are  fascinating  so. 
If  she  would  leave  them  that  you  may 
marvel  at  what  is  already  there.  “No 
need  of  going  farther,’’  you  think,  “one 
knows  what  the  rest  will  be.  That  one 
with  the  hair  blown  back  into  the  stone 
will  be  carved  out,  each  curl  in  place, — 
completed, — just  a  head.  While  incom¬ 
plete  it  is  a  poignant  delight,  giving  the 
impression  of  something  poised,  like  a 
precious  moment  which  has  not  quite  ar¬ 
rived  nor  yet  quite  gone.” 

There  is  a  Sound  from  the  balcony; 
Nanna  Mathews  Bryant  appears  in  the 
doorway.  She  is  a  sweet-faced  lady  with 
characterful,  smiling  eyes  and  a  kind 
mouth, — greying  curls  done  up  in  a  simple 
manner.  Beside  her  is  her  companion, 
Miss  Gibson,  a  younger  lady. 

Mrs.  Bryant  holds  out  her  hand.  She 
was  expecting  you,  so  introductions  are 
not  necessary.  She  knows  that  you  are 
interested  in  art  and  offers  to  show  you 
about.  As  she  lifts  the  cloth  which  cov¬ 
ers  the  group  upon  which  she  is  at  work 
you  murmur  something  about  when  she 
will  finish  those  which  you  have  been  ad¬ 
miring.  “Those  arc  finished,”  she  says 
simply.  Oh,  the  relief  !  Then  they  will 
never  be  finished  because,  they  are  fin¬ 
ished;  the  jumbled  repetition  sings  on 
endlessly  in  your  mind  long  after  you 
have  ceased  to  think  about  it.  And  then 
you  laugh  inwardly  for  you,— you  wanted 
to  tell  this  wonderful  sculptor  not  to  go 
on  with  her  work,  while  all  the  time,  had 
you  but  known,  one  of  her  chief  charac¬ 
teristics  is  that  she  knows  zvhen  to  stop. 

The  room  is  spotless  and  you  cannot 
Turn  to  pa&e  16 
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Junior  Poets’  Corner 


J  ust  as  clever  as  they  make  ’em 
U  nder  ordinary  guise, 

N  eat  with  brush  and  pen  and  pencil, 
I  n  each  contest  for  a  prize. 

O  ne  more  year  and  you  will  hear  us 
R  ated  as  the  men  who  rise. 

C  harcoal  sketches,  painted  portraits, 

L  ovely  water-colors,  too; 

A  ny  phase  of  art  we  venture, — 

S  urely  we’ll  be  artists  true, 

S  end  us  up  some  work  to  do ! 

S.  H.  E.  M.,  ’25. 

’Nother  Spring  Pome 

Prim  and  shy  and  hesitant, — 

Our  New  England  spring. 
Pussywillows  in  the  snow; 

Wild  geese  on  the  wing  ; 

Then  a  day  that’s  clear  and  fair ; 

Next, — a  robin’s  song. 

— Hardly  know  it’s  happening 
Till  spring  comes  along! 

Daffodils  are  blossoming ; 

Meadows  turning  green ; 

Swamps,  at  night,  go  “jug-o’-rum” ; 
Bluebirds  shyly  preen. 

Prim  and  shy  and  hesitant, — 

Our  New  England  spring, 

Till  at  last  her  solos  in 
One  glad  symphony  ring. 

— “Sveddy’s  Infant.” 

Revorie 

Twinkle,  twinkle  little  tacks, 

Never  leaving  any  tracks. 

When  you  leave  me  I  would  know 
Where  in  blazes  do  you  go ! 

The  Flight 

I  had  a  little  locker  key, 

And  it  went  in  and  out  with  me, 

Until  it  weary  grew  one  day, 

So  spread  its  wings  and  flew  away. 

The  Broken  Pen 

All  cares  forgot, 

An  “A”  my  lot, 

If  it  were  not 
For  you,  Oh  blot !  !  ! 

Schpska,  ’25. 


I’ve  spent  nigh  to  one  thousand  days 
In  dear  M.  N.  A.  S. 

I’ve  always  done  the  same  old  things 
I  always  shall.  I  guess, 

For  practice  is  the  only  way 
In  which  we  can  progress ; 

A  little  better  every  time 
Means  ultimate  success. 

But  sometimes  when  I'm  not  allowed 
To  draw  the  thing  I  choose, 

Or  am  so  foolish  as  to  mind 
Our  Ernest  L.’s  “coo-coo”s, 

Then,  being  human,  I  contract 
Those  charcoal  colored  blues, 

And  hum  this  very,  very  sad 
And  pessimistic  muse : 

Same  old  story,  nothing  new, 

Same  old  notebooks  almost  due, 

Same  old  “friends”  who  borrow  all 
Your  materials,  bought  since  Fall. 

Same  old  lists  “To  see  the  Dean,” 

(Black  marks  over  those  he’s  seen) 

Same  old  brushes  full  of  paint, 

Same  old  lunchroom  stools  that  “aint.” 
Same  old  hoping  against  hope 

There’ll  be  towels  if  there’s  soap; 

.'~0  - 

Water  scalding  if  it’s  hot, 

Will  not  even  run  if  not ! 

Same  old  period  bell  that  blozvs, 

Same  old  clock  that  never  goes, 

Same  old  empty,  empty  purse, 

Same  old  dancing, — only  worse, 

Same  old — ah,  why  waste  your  time 
Reading  thru  this  same  old  rhyme? 

R.  M.  W.,  ’25. 


If  all  the  poems  I  have  written 
Were  piled  in  a  paper  pile, 

And  with  a  taper  they  were  litten, 
You  could  see  the  blaze  a  mile. 

But  all  the  gold  that  I  have  gitten, 
For  all  the  poems  I  have  wrote, 
Would  not  hurt  the  feeb’lest  kitten, 
If  poured  molten  down  its  throat. 
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Fife  without  Industry  is  Quilt. 

Industry  without  CArt  is  brutality.  —  John  Ruskin 


Some  Personal  Opinions  of  Present 
Tendencies  in  c/lmerican  C/4rt 

By  Raymond  A.  Porter 


The  students  of  today  in  our  school 
will  be  among  the  old  masters  of  America 
very  shortly ;  they  will  be  the  creators 
or  the  followers  of  the  prevailing 
schools  of  art.  Here  and  there  will  be 
a  genius,  who,  without  giving  thought  of 
what  the  world  likes  or  dislikes,  will  be 
himself  alone.  But,  in  the  main,  our  ar¬ 
tists  will  follow  and  be  in  sympathy  with 
the  larger  trend  of  events. 

We  have  all  shared  the  general  mood 
of  helplessness  before  the  mass  of  chaotic 
productions  flaunted  in  our  face  in  the 
name  of  art  during  these  last  post-war 
years,  and  sometimes  it  has  seemed  that 
the  ancient  ideals  of  good  workmanship 
and  sanity  had  gone  forever. 

A  recent  pilgrimage  to  the  galleries  of 
New  York  is  reassuring;  craftsmanship 
and  sanity  are  very  much  in  the  lead. 
There  is  no  dearth  of  art  or  artists  in 
America  today.  The  nonsense  that  has 


been  so  much  in  evidence,  particularly  in 
New  York,  is  present  just  enough  to 
show  what  nonsense  it  has  been. 

A  large  sign  in  the  windows  of  the 
galleries  of  Modern  Art  proclaims  “This 
Floor  for  Rent.” 

The  revolt  against  beauty  seems  to  have 
failed,  for  somewhere  and  somehow  a 
large  number  of  young  artists  (they  must 
be  young,  their  names  are  new)  have 
learned  to  paint  and  draw  and  think.  To 
me,  the  most  hopeful  trend  in  art  is 
the  return  to  decoration  and  design.  For 
some  years  color  theories  and  sunlight 
have  held  the  lead.  Also  strange  theories 
about  significant  form  and  three  dimen¬ 
sions  with  demonstrations  that  many  of 
us  have  failed  to  understand.  Even  in 
some  of  the  exhibitions  at  the  Academy 
of  Design  there  has  been  everything  ex¬ 
cept  design ! 

Perhaps  the  era  of  trying  to  do  the 
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impossible  in  color  on  canvas  has  gone, 
and  the  ultimate  in  color  will  be  achieved 
on  the  stage  where  it  can  be ;  three  di¬ 
mensions  will  be  left  to  sculpture,  and  a 
great  picture  will  need  to  have  great  de¬ 
sign  and  some.,  reason  for  existence  be¬ 
yond  a  theory. 

Sculpture  is  still  in  a  state  of  futility. 
Our  most  advertised  leaders  have  gone 
back  to  the  primitive  or  the  jungle,  or 
else  are  re-doing  the  tried  and  true  suc¬ 


cesses  of  the  recent  past.  The  most  hope¬ 
ful  advance  in  sculpture  is  a  tendency  to 
forget  Rodin  and  the  jungle  and  to  re¬ 
turn  to  the  present,  and,  with  the  paint¬ 
ers,  try  to  create  what  only  artists  can 
create — design  hud  -decoration. 

It  is  along  thyse  lines  that  students  of 
today  will  have  to  compete  with  the  new 
masters  in  American  art  who  are  speak¬ 
ing- with  compelling  power  in',  the.  current 
exhibitions  of  New  York. 

.  ! L  '  \  '  ,  ■  f'U 


Glimpse  of  a  12th  Century  Fresco 
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I  wonder  how  many  of  us  have  discov¬ 
ered  the  Catalonian  fresco,  in  its  sheltered 
nook  in  the  left  wing  of  the  Art  Museum. 
When  you  read  or  hear  about  it  your 
curiosity  will  be  aroused.  Mine  was. 

Three  years-  ago  this  large  mural 
painting  arrived  in  New  York,  and 
through  the  prompt  action  of  the  Museum 
trustees  it  was';  acquired  for  Boston.  This 
impressive  painting  came  from  the  apse 
of  a  little  Romanesque  church,  Santa 
Maria  de  Mur,  situated  high  in  the  hills 
in  Catalonia,  Spain.  There  are  many 
such  churches  in  that  vicinity,  and  when 
the  value  of  their  interior  decorations 
was  realized,  a  Spanish  museum  obtained 
the  privilege  of  preserving  them,  and 
eventually  the  most  perfect  example  ar¬ 
rived  in  Boston. 

There  was  but  one  man,  an  Italian, 
who  was  known  to  be  skillful  enough  to 
undertake  the  task  of  removing  the  fres¬ 
co,  and  he  was  accordingly  engaged.  It 
was  a  tedious  task.  Of  course  the  sur¬ 
face  had  to  be  protected,  and  this  was 
done  by  applying  several  layers  of  muslin, 
which  were  ironed  down.  With  this  sup¬ 
port,  the  task  of  chiseling  away  the  plas¬ 
ter  was  begun.  It  took  three  months, 
but  eventually,  in  12  pieces,  the  fresco 
was  waterproofed  with  lime  and  a  Car- 
mean  cheese,  stretched  on  wooden  frames, 
and  transported  to  Barcelona  and  thence 
to  America. 

But  what  to  do  with  it  once  in  the 


Museum’s  possession?  An  architect  was 
sent  to  the.  Ctb  church  to  make  plans, 
but  even  this  proved  unsatisfactory.  At 
last  after  much  juggling  of  dimensions, 
the  fresco,  relieved  of  its  protecting  mus¬ 
lin,  was  :  put  in  place  in  a  small  chapel, 
very  much  like  the  apse  of  the  tiny 
church  across  the  sea. 

Perhaps'  we  would  like  to  know  a  bit 
about  the  circumstances  which  surrounded 
the  creation  of  this  fresco  !  The  whole 
story,  apparently,  hinges  on  the  Saracenic 
conquest  of  Spain,  when  Spanish  monks 
invaded  Catalonia,  bringing  with  them 
manuscripts  and  other  relics.  •  Later,  in 
Charlemagne’s  time,  Benedictine  monks 
planted  little  monasteries  throughout  this 
region,  so  that  we  can  see  that  these 
Christian  monasteries  soon  became  the 
rendezvous  of  patriots.  Thus  it  was  that 
in  1069 — all  in  one  year— -the  little  church 
of  Santa  Maria  de  Mur  was  built  and 
consecrated.  The  plan  of  the  church  was 
a  peculiar  one,  and  the  fresco  comes  from 
the  major  apse.  We  connect,  with  the 
term  fresco,  the  working  in  fresh  plaster, 
but  evidently  the  work  was  not  done  in 
this  manner,  rather  painted  on  a  dry 
tempera  surface,  which  was  probably 
composed  of  gypsum  and  parchment  size. 
There  are  a  myriad  of  colors,  apparent¬ 
ly  as  bright  today  as  they  were  eight 
hundred  years  ago — clay  red,  ochre,  co¬ 
balt,  and  a  bane  black  over  white.  I  will 
not  describe  the  figures — or  the  composi- 
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tion  as  a  whole.  Words  cannot,  anyway ; 
the  fresco  is  so  fascinating,  yet  so  sin¬ 
cere  in  every  detail,  that  you  cannot 
help  but  marvel,  yea,  and  worship,  too. 
Into  it  come  three  distinct  influences, 
Byzantine  though  the  whole  may  be. 
The  lower  portion  whispers  of  the  East 
and  Oriental  traditions  in  art,  the  band 
of  Apostles  is  distinctly  and  beautifully 
classical,  while  the  upper  shell  reveals 
the  symbolism  of  Egyptian  derivation. 
We  can  but  realize  that  the  artist,  who¬ 


ever  he  was,  was  first  a  theologian  and 
then  an  artist ;  religious  truth  superseded 
the  aim  to  present  beauty.  Haven’t  I 
given  you  enough  to  start  up  that  germ 
of  curiosity  lurking  somewhere,  and  di¬ 
rect  your  footsteps  toward  the  Museum  ? 
Give  the  “curiosity”  a  chance  and  I’ll 
wager  a  seven  H.  pencil  that  you  will 
wax  enthusiastic  over  the  fresco!  It  is 
an  impressive  creation,  and  the  whole  at¬ 
mosphere  about  breathes  of  a  simple,  sin¬ 
cere  and  reverent  charm.  A.  D.  I. 


Material  and  illustrations  obtained  through  the  courtesy  of  the  Museum  of  Fine  Arts 
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NIGHT  OF  MAY  16th 


JUNIOR  DANCE 


Favors  Refreshments  Snappy  Music 


Tickets, 

BOYS:  “In  the  Spring  a  young  man’s 
fancy”  you  know,  so  bring  Her. 


$2.00 


GIRLS  :  This  is  the  last  time  you  can 
EVER  bring  a  boy  to  a  school  dance  in 
Leap  Year!  Use  the  opportunity — you 
won’t  regret  it  and  neither  will  HE ! 


SWEET  ? 

We,  the  Junior  Class,  have  been  selling 
candy!  !  !  !  We  thank  the  faculty,  stu¬ 
dents,  and  Mr.  Shelton  fot  their  patron¬ 
age.  We  hope  that  after  Lent  all  those 
people  whom  we  have  seen  pass  by  reluc¬ 
tantly  will  reward  themselves  generously 
and  incidentally  swell  the  funds  for  the 
Junior  Year  Book.  Miss  Hathaway  and 
Mr.  Wallace  wish  that  the  rest  of  the 
Junior  Class  would  bring  their  quota  of 
home-made  candy !  The  vogue  seems  to 
be  Pep’mint  Patties,  altho’  Harold  still 
sticks  to  Butterscotch  Bars.  We  have 
heard  that  candy  produces  energy — and 
energy  is  what  we  need  to  put  all  these 
certificate  problems  behind  us. 

Had  your  Energy  to-day  ? 

We  thank  you ! 


Mr.  Cain:  “Now,  class,  look  at  the 
board  and  I  will  run  through  it  quick¬ 
ly.” 


WRONG  TAGK 

The  Dean  had  a  hard-boiled  Freshman 
on  the  carpet. 

The  Dean  decided  to  take  a  fatherly 
attitude. 

“If  you  were  in  my  place,”  he  asked 
kindly,  “what  would  you  do?” 

“I’d  resign.” — Wesleyan  Advance. 


He — What  is  that  terrible  grating  noise 
upstairs  ? 

She — Oh,  that’s  father  dragging  his 
heavy  underwear  across  the  floor. 


Bridget — I  was  so  sorry  to  hear  about 
your  husband.  Still,  I  s’pose  by  now 
he’ll  be  bangin’  his  harp  with  the  good, 
kind  angels  ’bove. 

Midget — My  husband?  Not  on  your 
life.  He’s  more’n  likely  bangin’  the  an¬ 
gels  with  his  harp. —  (Penn.  Punch 
Bowl ) . 


Mr.  Wilder :  “Why  are  your  marks 
lower  this  term  than  last?” 

Hannah  S. :  “Oh,  everything’s  marked 
down  after  Christmas.” 


Love  and  a  porous  plaster,  sure, 
Are  very  much  alike. 

It’s  simple  getting  into  one, 

But  getting  out — GOOD  NIGHT ! 


You  think  the  printer  made  a  mistake  when  he  put  in  this  pa g,e?  You’re 
wrong,  —  This  is  the  ONLY  pag,e  that  IS  rig,ht  side  up ! 
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KNOCKUM’S  PEPPERY  PERSONALS 
Wanted ! 

By  the  Students. — Higher  marks  and 
shorter  hours. 

By  Evelyn  Ross. — A  “walking-supply- 
shop”  that  she  can  borrow  (?)  from. 

A  clock — that  will  keep  time  in  the 
Assembly  Hall. 

By  Leon  Fowler. — Amiable  student  to 
do  back  problems  while  he  is  busy  help¬ 
ing  Seniors  ! 

By  the  Freshmen. — To  be  assured  of 
a  diploma. 

Automatic  piano  stop — in  the  Hall  at 
noon  to  stop  dancing  at  12.45. — Mr.  Cain. 

By  Dot  Howe. — Some  one  to  keep 
“Margie”  in  her  sight. 

Some  one  to  prove  that  bobbed  hair 
is  going  out.  A.  Davis  and  E.  Ross. 

More  applicants  to  the  Catty  Club — ap¬ 
ply  to  “Ruth  Batch.” 

A  satisfactory  device  to  keep  intrud¬ 
ers  out  of  the  Senior  design  room. — Mr. 
George. 

Some  one  to  teach  the  Junior  Design¬ 
ers  “down  front”  to  use  something  in 
place  of  “banana-oil.” — Senior  Designers. 

By  the  Year  Book — More  money. — 
Still!  Yet!  Again! 

Pupils  for  a  class  in  juvenile  speech 
and  expressions.— “Pat”  Erickson. 

Less  attraction  outside  of  class  and 
more  time  in  class. — Ruth  Sage. 

More  design  problems  wanted. — By 
Frank  Frost  and  “Frankie”  Horn  to  keep 
time  from  falling  heavy  on  their  hands. 

Capable  student  to  repair  broken 
thumb  tacks — everybody. 

Assistant  in  the  Library — Chief  duty 
will  be  to  answer  questions. — Apply  to 
Mrs.  Whittet. 

Some  one  to  answer  the  telephone. — 
All  teachers. 

Joe  has  fallen!  Joe  who?  Joe  Hef- 
fernan,  of  course.  We  had  him  down  as 
a  fine  example  of  a  woman  hater,  but  he 
fooled  us.  Can’t  you  hear  him  singing, 
“She’s  my  Charlotte,  Pm  her  Joe  ?” 


BROADCASTING  FROM  STATION 
M.  N.  A.  S. 

After  waiting  these  many  years  since 
bobbed  hair  first  became  the  style,  li’l 
Evelyn  and  sweet  Alice  have  fallen  under 
the  influence  of  the  barber’s  shears,  and 
are  now  shorn  lambs  like  many  of  the 
rest  of  us.  We  can’t  say  that  we  hate 
it,  however. 

Are  measles  contagious?  If  not,  why 
not  ?  Dot  Howe’s  Charlie,  we  hear,  has 
just  recovered.  Be  careful,  Dot,  with 
exams  so  near  you  can’t  afford  to  enter¬ 
tain  the  measles. 

Recently  published — by  Miss  Marjorie 
Huntington — a  very  interesting  little  book 
entitled,  “My  Personal  Experiences  with 
Needle  and  Thread.” 

Mr.  George  says  that  artists  do  not 
make  congenial  husbands.  Be  careful, 
Charlotte ! 

Station  M.  N.  A.  S.  signing  off,  C.  D. 
C.  announcing. 

FROM  THE  COSTUME  DESIGN 
NOTABLES 

Helen  Anderson — Besides  being  quite  a 
“Champ”  at  golf,  she  is  also  a  champ  at 
hearts.  Exeter  Academy  brand. 

Evelyn  R. — There’s  not  one  of  them 
that  you  can  trust  (meaning  men). 

Beatrice  B. — For  “Seeing  Things  at 
Night”  try  a  Welsh  Rarebit. 

Adelaide  R.- — We  do  hope  that  you  will 
never  die  from  “WORKTOOHARD.” 

A  Toast  to  Milly  B. — May  Life  always 
seam  sew — sew  in  your  hemmy-sphere. 

Ruth  W. — She  does  enjoy  pattern 
drafting.  Draw  line  L,  erect  E,  mark 
down  an  0,  6  numbers ;  inside  this,  2 
numbers  and  draw  line.  Draw  A  curve 
between  R  and  D  (a  deep  one).  This 
is  a  perfect  pattern  (so  she  thinks). 


Poor  Mr.  Andrews  never  can  remember 
what  Miriam  Smith’s  last  name  is.  One 
day  it  is  Jones  and  the  next  time  it  may 
be  Brown.  Wouldn’t  a  more  definite 
name  like  O’Hara,  Fowler,  Ellinger  or 
Douglas  solve  the  problem? 

Did  you  see  Marion  Kendrick  the  oth¬ 
er  noon?  The  same  Marion  even  if  she 
has  had  her  hair  bobbed. 
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A  NARROW  GAUGE  CONSOLATION 

I  hied  me  to  the  narrow  gauge  road  to 
ride  on  the  narrow  gauge  trains  and  I 
had  my  narrow  gauge  troubles  for  all  my 
narrow  gauge  pains.  In  a  tiny  station 
like  a  dry  goods  box  were  people  to  fill 
two  city  blocks,  all  waiting  to  jump  on 
one  little  train  when  it  got  up  courage  to 
come  ’round  again.  It  came  at  last  and 
with  one  wild  rush  we  piled  on  in  a 
terrible  crush  (as  many  of  us  as  could). 
They  shoved  me  up  into  a  spot  that  made 
a  sardine  look  like  a  ten  acre  lot  and  left 
me  helpless  standing  there  completely 
hedged  in  by  maidens  fair.  A  hat’s  er¬ 
rant  feather  tickled  my  nose  and  a  dainty 
French  heel  sat  down  on  my  toes.  A  flut¬ 
tering  veil  got  down  my  throat  and  the 
buttons  were  rubbed  from  my  overcoat. 
But  why  need  I  live  over  again  that 
close  packed  ride  in  that  tight  little  train? 


Lorette 

Dear  friends,  how  I  wish  you  to 
realize  while  the  time  is  propitious  how 
sweet  and  strong  is  Christ’s  love.  Noth¬ 
ing  in  the  world  can  give  such  happi¬ 
ness  as  His  love.  The  greatest  glory,  the 
highest  honor  are  only  dust  when  they 
are  without  Christ;  the  fame  as  artist, 
success  in  Art,  are  only  vanity  when  they 
are  without  Christ,  the  divine  Master. — 

I  see  that  you  are  smiling,  saying  to  your¬ 
self  “Her  head  must  be  cracked,”  just  as 
I  would  have  thought  myself  when  I  was 
a  freshman,  strong,  full  of  vigor.  No  !  I 
am  not  out  of  sense.  Suppose  someone 
had  saved  your  life  from  a  terrible  dan¬ 
ger,  from  death  itself,  would  not  you 
give  your  saviour  an  everlasting  gratitude, 
would  not  you  do  all  that  is  in  your  pow¬ 
er  to  please  him,  to  serve  him?  Yes,  I 
know  you  would,  for  I  know"  your  lovely 
and  generous  hearts.  Well,  I  have  been  in 
the  greatest  danger  one  can  face,  having 
before  me :  Death  of  my  body  and  death 
of  my  soul.  I  must  explain  to  you : 

When  I  was  in  Boston,  ten  days  before 
returning  to  school  to  be  a  sophomore, 


Or  why  need  I  tell  of  many  a  stop  with 
squeaking  brake  and  shuddering  shock, 
with  feminine  giggle  and  feminine 
squawk.  I  came  at  last  to  the  terminal 
station  and  found  after  all  there  was 
some  consolation.  For  the  thought  came 
then  and  comes  back  o’er  and  o’er  that 
never  had  I  been  so  tightly  squeezed  by 
so  many  fair  damsels  before. 

“The  Griffin.” 


Compositions !  !  “Nuff  said  !  !” 

Rather  nice  that  she  works  near  the 
school,  eh,  Henderson? 

Seems  like  old  times  to  have  Harold 
Pike  back  with  us  again.  At  least  one 
fine  young  lady  in  our  division  thinks  so. 

It  is  back  to  nature  again  for  us. 
Landscape  painting  now  every  Friday 
afternoon. 

I  thank  you. 


Boname 

God  said  to  me  “Now  it  is  time  for  you  to 
stop.”  He  put  His  hand  on  me  and  my 
strength  vanished  in  one  moment ;  He 
placed  me  on  a  bed  of  suffering,  almost 
dying.  He,  alone  with  myself  brought 
me  to  France.  To  describe  you  the  long 
journey  home  is  impossible,  but  I  can 
tell  you  that  every  day,  every  time  I 
coughed,  blood  came  with  the  cough.  At 
Valentigney  God  confined  me  to  my 
room.  He  told  me  there  to  “cleanse  you 
from  your  sins  (they  were  so  heavy),  I 
gave  my  only  Son,  Jesus,  Who  is  the 
Christ.  Everything  is  possible  for  you 
if  you  have  faith  in  Him.  It  shall  be 
done  to  you  according  to  your  faith ...” 

One  morning,  after  having  suffered 
during  six  days  and  six  nights,  as  I 
never  suffered  before,  I  had  a  very,  very 
serious  haemoptysis ;  my  blood,  my  lovely 
red  blood  filled  a  little  bottle,  and  my  side 
was  so  painful !  Mother  was  by  my  side, 
pale  and  oh,  so  sad !  She  said  to  me, 
“Now  you  must  let  me  call  a  doctor” 
(since  my  return,  my  only  Doctor,  had 
been  God). 
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“Well,  go  and  fetch  him,”  said  I.  She 
went  to  get  ready.  I  then  took  my  Bible 
and  read  the  chapter  next  to  the  one  I 
had  read  the  previous  night. 

It  was  the  second  epistle  of  the  Corin¬ 
thians.  When  I  came  to  the  ninth  verse. 
I  stopped.  I  did  not  go  farther,  and, 
oh!  I  closed  my  eyes.  Was  not  the 
Spirit  of  God  full  of  mercy  to  send  me, 
at  such  a  critical  moment,  such  a  mar¬ 
vellous  comfort,  in  spite  of  my  small  and 
feeble  faith.  In  my  heart  there  was  no 
more  fear,  no  more  doubt,  no  more 
anguish,  but  only  trust  and  light.  I 
thanked  Christ,  asked  His  forgiveness  for 
my  so  little  confidence  in  His  power. 

From  that  very  moment,  I  felt  the  cer¬ 
tainty  of  my  salvation  from  the  second 
death,  and  I  put  into  His  hands  my  earth¬ 
ly  life,  to  do  with  it  according  to  His 
will ....  I  then  got  up  and  went  to  the 
kitchen,  moved  certainly  by  a  divine 
strength.  Mother  was  ready  to  depart 
to  fetch  the  doctor.  She  was  astonished 
to  see  me  up  after  my  accident.  I  read 
her  the  message  God  had  sent  me.  She 
said,  “As  you  will,  my  child.”  From  that 
time,  the  tenth  month  of  my  illness,  and 
for  twenty  months,  I  did  not  call  on  any 
physician.  Christ,  Himself,  was  and  shall 
remain  my  doctor.  A  few  days  after  the 
marvellous  revelation,  the  pain  in  my 
side  went  away,  and  I  was  soon  able  to 
make  a  few  steps  in  my  lovely  garden, 
which  I  had  not  seen  for  three  years. 
When  for  the  first  time  I  walked  through 
the  village,  the  people  were  looking  at 
me  just  as  if  I  had  been  a  ghost,  and 
an  apparition,  and  I  could  hear  them  say¬ 
ing,  “Well,  it  is  Lorette  Boname ;  is  not 
that  a  wonder  !”  Yes,  Christ  had  made  a 
marvel,  a  miracle.  He  saved  me  from 
two  deaths,  and  that  is  why,  dear  friends, 
I  can  say  now,  He  is  the  best  Doctor, 
the  best  Shepherd,  the  best  Sanatorium, 
and  there  is  nothing  sweeter  than  His 
love. 

Study  Art  with  Him,  chers  Amies  et 
Amis,  and  your  inspiration  shall  be 
purer,  higher.  At  your  leisure  time  go  to 
the  hospital,  go  to  the  poor,  the  needy,  to 
the  drunkard,  and  tell  them  of  Christ’s 


love.  Love  is  the  best  and  the  strongest 
master.  The  strength  of  Napoleon  zvas 
based  on  force.  The  strength  of  Christ 
was  and  is  based  on  love.  The  first 
strength  perished,  the  second  is  growing 
every  day. 

If  you  could  realize  what  felicity,  the 
smile  that  you  can  bring  on  a  pale  sick 
face,  can  overflow  your  heart,  instead  of 
going  to  movies  or  dancing,  you  would 
all  run  fast,  very  fast  to  the  Mass.  Hos¬ 
pital.  I  see  that  you  are  laughing. 

French  girls  are  very  funny! 


Now  let  me  tell  you  how  Suzanne  and 
I  spent  the  summer.  We  went  for 
fifteen  days  to  Beutal.  Beutal  is  a  very 
small  village  erected  in  the  midst  of  for¬ 
ests  and  meadows.  The  inhabitants,  who 
are  about  100,  are  all  peasants ;  they  have 
all  kinds  of  animals,  cows,  pigs,  horses, 
and  hens.  They  have  good  fresh  eggs, 
delicious  milk.  There  we  lived  with  a 
big  family :  six  children,  three  boys  and 
three  girls.  We  used  to  get  up  at  7, 
washed  ourselves  at  the  fountain  (they 
had  no  bathroom),  with  cold  water, 
drank  a  glass  of  cold  water,  went  to  the 
orchard,  climbed  on  a  big  cherry  tree  and 
ate  about  a  pound  of  the  delicious  fruits. 
After  our  first  breakfast,  we  took  a  short 
walk,  then  returned  home  and  had  our 
real  breakfast.  At  10  Henry  went  with 
the  carriage  to  the  meadows.  We  all  went 
with  him.  The  carriage  was  loaded  with 
baskets,  ladders  to  climb  on  the  cherry 
trees,  longues  chaises  for  Su  and  me, 
and  we  were  laughing  and  singing.  The 
poor  house,  which  name  was  Janette,  could 
not  walk  straight,  one  would  have  thought 
he  had  drank  whiskey.  At  noon  we  had 
lunch :  soup,  vegetables,  wine,  fruits. 
After  noon,  Su  and  I  took  a  long  rest 
on  our  little  beds  placed  in  the  orchard. 
At  4  we  had  tea.  We  ate  eggs  with 
sugar  and  wine,  cheese,  bread,  fruits,  but¬ 
ter.  After  that  we  used  to  go  to  the 
deep  forest  and  there  we  sat  on  soft  moss 
and  listened  for  hours  to  the  divine  songs 
of  the  birds,  to  the  murmuring  of  the 
leaves.  We  were  silent,  but  oh  how  very 
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SPAULDING-MOSS  CO. 

The  Artist  Shop 


Recognized  for  years  as 
“New  England  Headquarters” 
for  the  Artist  and  Art  Student 


Artists’  Stands 

Artists’  Sketching  Stools 
Artists’  Air  Brushes 

Artists’  Oil  and  Water  Colors 
Artists’  Easels 
Artists’  Smocks 


We  offer  the  most  extensive  line 
for  your  selection  based  on  high 
quality  and  moderate  prices. 

Drawing  Boards 
Tee  Squares 
Slide  Rules 
Drawing  Sets 

Tracing  Paper  and  Cloth 
Colored  Pencils 


CRAYONS 


ERASERS  INKS  ADHESIVES 

42  Franklin  Street,  Boston,  Mass. 

Just  off  Washington  Street 


PAPER 


A  Few  Blocks  Away 

We  operate  a  well  lighted  store  for 
your  convenience,  with  a  complete 
stock  of  artists’  and  draftsmen’s  sup¬ 
plies. 


SPECIAL  RATES 
extended  to 

NORMAL  ART  SCHOOL  STUDENTS 

B.  L.  MAKEPEACE,  Inc. 

2  Stores 

394  BOYLSTON  STREET 
387  WASHINGTON  STREET 


!  I 


T 


Oils 


Varnishes 


Fixatives 


Crayons 

Pencils 

Pastels 


Retf  U  S.  Pat  Off  \ 

THE  BAY  STATER 


WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND  &  CO.,  INC. 

Manufacturers  and  Importers  of 

Artists’  and  Drawing  Supplies 
Drawing  and  Water  Color  Papers 

Special  Attention  to  Mail  Orders 

WADSWORTH, 
HOWLAND  &  CO.,  INC. 

222  Clarendon  Street 
84  Washington  Street 
1316  Beacon  Street,  Brookline 
141  Federal  Street 


Correct  fashions  for  IVo/nen  afffisjej. 

$72-37%  Boyljtori  Street  Bouton .^lajjachujettF 

NEW 

COATS 

For  All  Occasions 

Women’s  and  Misses  Sizes  Price  $25  to  $145 

We  invite  yon  to  see  them 


|  Frost  &  Adams  Co. 

Everything 

for 

Outdoor  Sketching 

' 

I 

[ 

ALUMNI 

1 

Why  not  keep  informed 
about  the  old  school — about 
your  old  classmates? 

!  In  the  paper  published  by  J 
your  j 

ALUMNI  ASSOCIATION  ! 

you  can  find  this  informa-  j 
tion.  j 

Why  not  subscribe  for 

Boxes,  Easels,  Umbrellas  | 

'  ! 

.  j 

{  Two  Stores  J 

j  27  ARCH  STREET  j 

i 

The  Massachusetts  Normal 

1  591  BOYLSTON  STREET 

i 

Art  School  Alumni  Asso-  j 

|  (Coplexj  Square)  ( 

1 

1 

1 

ciation  Bulletin?  j 

|  FINE  QUALITY 

l 

! 

EVERYTHING  IN 

1 

STATIONERY 

|  PINS  RINGS 

CHARMS  GUARDS 

> 

1 

[  Spring  Binders  for  Philosophy  Notes 

1 

j  Fountain  Pens 

MADE  FOR  M.  N.  A.  S. 

1  Loose  Leaf  Supplies  I 

Pencils 

By 

j 

1  Paper 

H.  W.  Peters  Co. 

i  Printing  and  Engraving 

Lowest  Prices  in  the  City 

Special  Discount  to 

5178  WASHINGTON  STREET  ] 

_ 

Students 

BOSTON  j 

1 

j 

1 

1 

1 

i 

| 

Samuel  Narcus 

92  WASHINGTON  STREET 

Samples  on  display  by  oar  j 

1 

i 

BOSTON 

Sophomore  Representative  j 

j 

Continued  from  pa&e  13 
happy  and  near  our  FRIEND  were  we, 
and  how  grateful  to  you,  dear  students. 
After  dinner  we  read  the  Bible  and 
prayed  ensemble  and  went  to  bed.  Our 
vacation  improved  our  health  greatly. 
Thank  you. 

I  have  made  in  this  letter  many  mis¬ 
takes,  but  I  do  not  know  English,  and  I 
know  you  will  excuse  me.  It  took  me  a 
long  time  to  write  my  “epitre”  and  I  feel 
extremely  tired,  my  side  is  burning,  I 
must  stop.  You  will  find  in  mine  a  let¬ 
ter  from  Suzanne. 

Good-bye,  lovely  Friends  of  America; 
if  some  of  you  come  to  France,  do  not 
forget  to  come  to  Valentigney  to  see  us. 

Bien  affectuesement, 

Lorette. 

When  I  was  in  your  country,  and  when 
I  had  had  a  drive  in  a  car,  I  used  to  say 
“I  took  a  walk  in  automobile”  to  those 
who  were  asking  me  where  I  had  been. 
One  day  I  told  a  very  nice  lady  that  her 
piano  was  no  good  but  that  she  could  play 
very  nicely . How  I  maltreated  Eng¬ 

lish  then.  I  wonder  what  it  is  now  that 
I  never  hear  any  English. 

L.  Boname. 


Continued  from  pa&e  4 
help  wondering  how  she  is  able  to  work 
without  producing  a  speck  of  dust!  Later 
you  learn  that  besides  the  man  you  saw 
polishing  the  front  door  knocker  and  the 
elevator  boy,  there  is  a  cook,  a  stone  cut¬ 
ter  in  clean  white  overalls  who  cuts  down 
the  marble  to  the  size  she  desires  to  carve, 
and  a  maid  who  brings  up  the  tea  things. 
Gradually,  it  dawns  upon  you  that  if 
there  are  all  these  in  her  houshold, 
there  is  no  doubt  someone  who  sweeps  the 
studio  after  the  day’s  work. 

The  afternoon  tea  is  all  that  it  should 
be.  You  are  a  bit  too  excited  over  the 
honor  of  tea  with  Nanna  Mathews  Bry¬ 
ant  to  be  really  hungry,  but  that  is  of 
small  import.  Miss  Gibson  is  charming ; 
you  do  not  blame  Mrs.  Bryant  in  the 
least  for  desiring  her  company.  Together 
they  make  you  feel  very  much  at  ease. 

It  is  plain  that  in  spite  of  her  wealth 
and  remarkable  talents,  Mrs.  Bryant  has 
an  unaffected  and  sincere  personality. 
Perseverance  is  another  quality  noticeable 
in  her  nature.  It  is  this  that  has  made 
possible  the  realization  in  stone  of  her 
mind  fancies. 

R.  M.  Winslow,  ’25. 
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